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THE  VENEZUELAN  QUESTION. 


It  is  my  purpose  in  this  article  to  set  forth  the  views  that  I  enter¬ 
tain  of  the  positions  taken  by  the  Executive  Department  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  touching  the  controversy  that,  for  many  years,  has  existed 
between  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela  as  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
latter  country  on  the  line  of  the  colony  o i  British  Guiana. 

Next,  it  is  my  purpose  to  consider  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
Monroe  doctrine  had  its  rise,  its  scope  as  it  was  understood  origi¬ 
nally,  and  then  to  examine  the  proposals  now  made  for  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  its  scope  to  national  and  international  relations  not  contem¬ 
plated  by  its  authors. 

I  may  then  indulge  myself  in  some  observations  on  the  aspect  of 
affairs  as  they  appear  to  be  connected  with  the  Venezuelan  contro¬ 
versy. 

If,  in  the  opinion  of  any  one,  an  American  citizen,  though  a  private 
citizen  only,  may  need  an  apology  or  an  excuse  for  presenting  his  views 
to  the  public,  he  may  find,  not  an  apology,  nor  an  excuse  merely,  but 
full  justification  in  the  fact  that  that  controversy  has  become  a  men¬ 
ace  of  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

If  we  include  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  that  menace  assails 
directly  not  less  than  one-twelfth  part  of  the  civilized  inhabitants  of 
the  globe ;  and  if  that  menace  should  become  an  event,  the  business 
relations  of  men  and  the  political  relations  of  states  would  be  dis¬ 
turbed  seriously  over  the  whole  western  world. 

Do  I  assume  anything  beyond  what  is  justified  by  the  record  when 
I  say  that  the  positions  taken  by  the  Executive  Department  are  a 
menace  of  war  ?  What  are  those  positions  ?  From  the  record  they 
appear  to  be  these,  viz : 

First.  Great  Britain,  having  refused  to  submit  to  arbitration  the 
question  of  boundary  between  Venezuela  and  British  Guiana,  the 
President,  with  the  assent  of  Congress,  has  appointed  a  commission 
of  five  persons,  who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  ascertaining  the  true 
boundary  line  between  Venezuela  and  British  Guiana,  and  reporting  v 
thereon. 

Second.  “  When  such  report  is  made  and  accepted  it  will,”  in  the 
opinion  of  the  President,  “  be  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  resist, 
by  every  means  in  its  power,  as  a  wilful  aggression  upon  its  rights 
and  interests,  the  appropriation  by  Great  Britain  of  any  lands,  or  the 
exercise  of  governmental  jurisdiction  over  any  territory  which,  after 
investigation,  we  have  determined  of  right  belongs  to  Venezuela.” 
Such  is  the  President’s  opinion,  and  these  are  the  President’s  words 
in  his  message  of  December  17,  1895. 

As  I  am  dealing  with  the  positions  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  qualify  my  argument  by  the 
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statement  that  the  President  is  not  clothed  with  power  to  enforce  his 
opinions ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  official  opinions  of  a  President 
are  entitled  to  great  consideration,  and  that  such  consideration  is  ac¬ 
corded  to  them  at  home  and  abroad. 

As  an  illustration,  it  is  to  be  said  that  the  Monroe  doctrine,  which 
is  involved,  or  is  supposed  to  be  involved,  in  this  controversy,  had  its 
origin,  as  a  public  declaration,  in  President  Monroe’s  message  of  1823. 
The  authority  of  that  declaration,  which  continues  to  this  day,  has  its 
chief  support  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  official  utterance  of  a  Presi¬ 
dent,  although  its  scope  was  not  defined  by  President  Monroe,  nor 
has  its  binding  obligation  upon  the  country  been  recognized  distinctly 
by  any  act  of  Congress. 

Indeed,  of  many  resolutions  that  have  been  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  not  one  has  received  the  concurrent  affirmative 
action  of  the  two  houses. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  inferred  from  this  non-action  that  the 
country  is  not  quite  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  but 
upon  some  theory  of  its  scope,  which,  as  yet,  has  not  been  defined. 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  has  been  made  more  serious  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  Congress  indorsed  so  much  of  the  President’s  plan  as 
was  involved  in  the  creation  of  a  commission:  and  by  the  additional 
circumstance  that  his  policy  has  been  indorsed  in  substance,  if  not  in 
exact  form,  by  influential  presses  and  by  leading  statesmen  of  the 
majority  party  of  the  country,  that,  upon  all  questions  of  domestic 
policy,  is  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  President. 

Beyond  this,  and  more  serious,  possibly,  than  all  this/the  war  spirit 
has  been  aroused,  especially  among  the  youth  of  the  country,  who  know 
not  what  war  is,  and  contributions  to  the  rising  war  spirit  are  made 
in  the  Senate  by  propositions  to  increase  our  naval  armaments  to  an 
equality  with  the  armaments  of  England? 

Simultaneously  with  these  propositions  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  there  comes  the  rumor  that  the  mind  of  England  is  being  di¬ 
rected  to  the  subject  of  the  enlargement  of  her  navy  by  an  addition 
that,  of  itself,  will  exceed  the  total  naval  armament  of  the  United 
States.  Are  these  preparations  preparations  for  peace,  or  are  they  for 
war  ?  With  the  material  of  war  accumulated,  and  the  war  spirit 
aroused  in  a  hundred  million  people,  who  can  be  responsible  for  the 
peace  of  the  world? 

We  are  assured,  however,  by  those  who  demand  an  immediate  in¬ 
crease  of  naval  force,  that  there  will  be  no  war.  If  not,  then  wh}7-  the 
force  ?  Is  England  to  be  deterred  from  war  by  the  magnitude  of  our 
means  for  prosecuting  war  ?  I  think  not.  She  will  be  controlled  by 
other  considerations,  as  we  shall  be  controlled  by  other  considerations. 

In  these  days  war  should  not  be  undertaken  except  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  national  honor,  or  the  protection  of  public  or  private  rights — 
rights  not  merely  menaced,  but  actually  invaded. 

As  I  go  on  I  shall  consider  the  means  of  escape  from  the  calamity 
of  war,  if,  indeed,  any  honorable  means  of  escape  can  be  found,  if  we 
follow  in  the  path  that  the  President  has  marked  out. 


But  first,  and  as  preliminary,  I  ask  attention  more  specifically  to  the- 
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two  propositions  as  I  have  presented  them,  and  which  appear  to  be 
embodied  in  the  President’s  policy. 

It  is  assumed  by  the  President  that  England,  by  its  refusal  to  sub 
mit  the.  question  of  boundary  to  arbitration,  has  failed  in  some  duty 
that  rested  upon  her  as  one  nation  in  the  family  of  nations.  If  the 
so-called  law  of  nations  be  considered  as  a  code,  which,  assuredly,  it 
is  not,  its  rules  are  silent  in  regard  to  arbitration.  The  obligations 
resting  upon  states  to  submit  questions  in  controversy  to  the  decision 
of  arbitrators  are  obligations  which  are  moral  in  their  quality,  or  ob¬ 
ligations  which  spring  from  considerations  of  state  policy. 

We  must  all  agree  that  nations  and  peoples  should  insist  upon  arbi¬ 
tration  as  the  wisest  means  of  adjusting  controversies  between  states. 
At  the  end,  however,  the  admission  must  be  made  that  in  the  absence 
of  treaty  stipulations  between  particular  states,  nations  in  controversy 
with  each  other  are  free  as  to  the  method  of  adjustment. 

If,  then,  England  cannot  be  arraigned  for  refusing  to  submit  the 
question  of  boundaries  to  the  judgment  of  arbitrators,  it  may  yet  be 
said  that  her  present  position  is  not  a  tenable  position.  She  has  rec¬ 
ognized  the  propriety  of  submitting  her  rights  to  arbitration  as  to  cer¬ 
tain  territory  in  controversy,  and  then  she  assumes  to  decide  what 
territory  is  in  controversy. 

As  between  nations  there  may  be  a  claim  to  territory  by  one  party 
that  the  opposing  party  could  not  submit  to  arbitration.  If,  as  an  ex¬ 
ample,  Mexico  should  now  claim  the  territory  between  the  Nueces  and 
the  Bio  Grande,  we  should  decline  to  submit  that  claim  to  arbitration. 
Our  reason  would  be  apparent.  Our  paper  evidence  of  title  is  complete, 
it  is  known  of  all  men,  and  for  nearly  two  generations  our  occupancy 
has  been  actual,  it  has  been  uninterrupted,  it  has  never  been  disputed. 
To  the  demand  of  England  for  an  arbitration  to  fix  the  boundaries  of 
Alaska  we  could  make  no  such  answer. 


The  grave  question  is  this  :  Has  England  such  evidence  of  title  to 
the  territory  within  the  Schomburgk  line  that  its  presentation  would 
at  once  and  without  debate  satisfy  impartial  men  that  her  claim  is 
valid  f 

If  such  evidence  exists  England’s  error  in  not  having  presented  this 
evidence  a  long  time  ago  is  a  most  serious  error,  and,  apparently,  with¬ 
out  excuse.  Her  omission  to  present  such  evidence,  and  her  admis¬ 
sions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  is  at  her  command,  war¬ 
rant  the  conclusion,  for  the  time  being,  that  such  evidence  does  not 
exist. 

It  is  admitted  by  Lord  Salisbury  in  his  dispatch  of  November  26, 
1895,  that  the  Schomburgk  line  when  it  was  run  was  a  tentative  line  ; 
that  the  man  whose  name  it  bears  made  no  attempt  to  follow  any 
authoritative  chart,  treaty,  or  historical  descriptive  account  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  two  countries. 

Lord  Salisbury  admits,  further,  in  the  dispatch  referred  to,  what 
was  alleged  by  Mr.  Olney,  that  it  “  seems  impossible  to  treat  the 
Schomburgk  line  as  being  the  boundary  claimed  by  Great  Britain  as  a 
matter  of  right,  or  as  anything  but  a  line  originating  in  considerations 
of  convenience  and  expediency.”  This  admission  relates  to  the  year 
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1840,  and  in  that  year  the  British  government  refused  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  of  boundaries,  and  for  the  reason  that  a  survey  was  a  necessary 
preliminary,  and  that  the  survey  was  then  proceeding. 

From  these  admitted  facts  some  conclusions  are  deducible,  viz.: 
That  whatever  may  have  been  the  rights  of  Great  Britain  under  Spain 
and  the  Danish  treaty,  yet,  in  1840,  there  had  been  no  authorized 
delimitation  of  the  territory  of  British  Guiana  from  the  contiguous 
territory  of  Venezuela.  And,  secondly,  that  in  the  survey  of  1840, 
Sehomburgk  made  no  attempt  to  follow  the  treaties,  or  to  ascertain 
whether,  during  the  rule  of  Spain,  any  line  had  been  observed  by 
both  parties  as  the  line  either  of  occupation  or  of  jurisdiction.  Third  : 
That  Venezuela  has  never  assented  to  the  Sehomburgk  line. 

Upon  these  facts  and  this  analysis  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
England  can  claim  that  the  territory  within  the  Sehomburgk  line  is 
territory  not  in  controversy. 

Other  admissions  of  Lord  Salisbury  tend  to  show  that  the  Schom- 
burgk  line  is  an  arbitrary  line.  We  know  that  it  was  run  ex  parte,  and, 
consequently,  it  has  no  binding  force  upon  Venezuela  Lord  Salisbury 
says :  “  The  Sehomburgk  line  was  in  fact  a  great  reduction  of  the 
boundary  claimed  by  Great  Britain  as  matter  of  right.” 

Again,  he  says  of  the  British  claim :  “  It  will  be  seen  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  statement  that  the  government  of  Great  Britain  have  from  the 
first  held  the  same  view  as  to  the  extent  of  territory  which  they  are 
entitled  to  claim  as  matter  of  right.  It  comprised  the  coast  line  up  to 
the  Kiver  Amacura,  and  the  whole  basin  of  the  Essequibo  river  and  its 
tributaries.”  This  statement  is  a  declaration,  in  substance,  that  the 
title  on  which  England  rests  for  support  of  its  claim  to  the  territory 
within  the  Sehomburgk  line  covers  the  entire  valley  of  the  Essequibo 
river.  It  follows  further  from  this  statement  that  if  any  portion  of 
the  territory  in  the  valley  of  the  Essequibo  river  is  the  subject  of  con¬ 
troversy,  then  the  territory  of  the  entire  valley  is  the  subject  of  con¬ 
troversy,  for  there  is  no  pretence  by  England  that  any  line  has  been 
drawn  through  the  valley  within  the  limits  of  the  territory  in  dispute 
to  which  Venezuela  has  assented. 

Another  statement  by  Lord  Salisbury  leads  to  the  same  conclusion : 
“A  portion  of  that  claim,  however,  they” — that  is,  the  British  govern¬ 
ment —  “have  always  been  willing  to  waive  altogether;  in  regard  to 
another  portion  they  have  been  and  continue  to  be  perfectly  ready  to 
submit  the  question  of  their  title  to  arbitration.” 

England’s  position  is  this  :  Our  title  is  one  and  the  same  to  the  entire 
valley  of  the  Essequibo  river.  As  to  a  portion  of  this  valley  we  sur¬ 
render  it  to  Venezuela  without  inquiry  and  without  compensation. 
We  are  willing  to  submit  the  question  of  the  validity  of  our  title  to  a 
second  portion  to  the  decision  of  arbitrators  ;  but  the  remainder  we 
claim  by  a  valid  title,  and  we  will  not  submit  the  question  to  inquiry, 
or  to  the  judgment  of  any  one. 

Thus  the  weakness  of  England’s  position  is  apparent,  and  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  she  will  escape  from  it  by  processes  which  do  not  include 
arbitration. 


In  the  concluding  paragraph  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  dispatch  he  makes 
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a  statement  which  is  well  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  Speaking 
of  the  British  government,  he  says :  “  They  cannot  consent  to  enter¬ 
tain,  or  to  submit  to  arbitration  of  another  power,  or  of  foreign  jurists, 
however  eminent,  claims  based  on  the  extravagant  pretensions  of  Span¬ 
ish  officials  in  the  last  century,  and  involving  the  transfer  of  large 
numbers  of  British  subjects,  who  have  for  many  years  enjoyed  the 
settled  rule  of  a  British  colony,  to  a  nation  of  a  different  race  and  lan¬ 
guage,  whose  political  system  is  subject  to  frequent  disturbance,  and 
whose  institutions  as  yet  too  often  afford  very  inadequate  protection 
to  life  and  property.” 

Without  considering  the  necessity  or  the  propriety  of  the  statements 
contained  in  the  last  branch  of  this  sentence,  it  is  yet  true  that  the 
allegation  that  there  are  resident  upon  the  territory  claimed  by  Vene¬ 
zuela  “  large  numbers  of  British  subjects,  who  have  for  many  years 
enjoyed  the  settled  rule  of  a  British  colony,”  opened  the  way  for  the 
further  exercise  of  the  good  offices  of  the  United  States.  Among  the 
calamities  which  have  fallen  upon  mankind  there  are  but  few  which  are 
more  serious  than  the  forcible  transfer  of  populations  from  one  juris¬ 
diction  to  another. 


The  statement  of  Lord  Salisbury  opened  the  way  for  an  adjustment 
upon  a  new  basis — the  cession  to  Great  Britain  of  the  territory  occu¬ 
pied  by  British  subjects,  on  the  condition  that  Venezuela  should  be 
compensated  for  whatever  loss  of  jurisdiction  she  might  suffer.  Neither 
the  Secretary  of  State  nor  the  President  saw  the  way  that  was  thus 
opened,  and  in  one  sentence  the  President  transferred  the  controversy, 
as  far  as  the  Executive  Department  of  our  Government  could  act,  from 
the  field  of  negotiation,  of  arbitrament,  of  possible  amicable  adjust¬ 
ment,  to  the  alternative  of  force,  or  the  submission  by  Great  Britain 
to  the  ex  parte  judgment  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  England’s  jurisdiction  in  British  Guiana. 

This  for  the  reason  that  Great  Britain  had  refused  to  submit  the 
controversy,  in  all  its  fulness,  to  the  decision  of  arbitrators,  ffhave 
attempted  to  show  that  Great  Britain  erred  in  that  respect,  but,  even 
if  I  am  correct  in  the  conclusion  reached,  the  fact  remains  that  Great 
Britain  was  not  bound  to  arbitrate  the  question.  There  is  no  treaty 
to  that  effect  between  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela,  nor  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  at  the  end,  as  has  been  said,  the 
law  of  nations  is  silent. 

If  this  be  so,  then  it  may  be  asserted  that  on  that  17th  day  of  De¬ 
cember  Great  Britain  had  not  done  any  act  nor  taken  any  position  of 
which  we  had  a  right  to  complain.  The  Monroe  doctrine,  however 
broad  may  be  the  interpretation  given  to  it,  had  not  been  violated  in 
any  particular.  On  the  contrary,  it  might  happen  that  it  would  not 
be  violated.  At  that  moment  there  were  possible  ways  of  adjustment 
without  resorting  to  arbitration.  Indeed,  the  President  suggested  a 
way.  An  agreement  with  Venezuela,  and  that  without  regard  to  the 
wishes,  interests  or  rights  of  the  United  StatesV 

To  this  theory  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  I  do  not  give  my  assent  with¬ 
out  qualification,  although  I  cannot  anticipate  the  consummation  of 
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any  arrangement  between  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela  which  could 
give  rise  to  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  President  has  committed  the  Executive  Department  to  that  doc¬ 
trine  for  the  time  being,  but  I  do  not  anticipate  its  ratification  by 
Congress,  or  by  the  country. 

The  Monroe  doctrine  is  not  for  the  benefit,  primarily,  of  Venezuela, 
or  any  other  American  state,  but  first  for  the  protection  of  the  interests 
and  rights  of  the  United  States,  and  then  in  aid  of  the  acceptance  and 
maintenance  of  republican  institutions  on  this  continent.  Within  these 
limits  the  United  States  is  concerned  in  whatever  is  done  in  or  by  any 
other  American  state,  either  by  aggressions  from  without  or  by  the 
inauguration  of  a  dangerous  public  policy  from  within. 

If  Mexico  had  been  content  to  accept  Maximilian  as  Emperor,  our 
right  of  intervention  would  have  been  what  it  was  when  his  attempt 
at  empire  was  supported  by  the  armies  of  France,  and  when  they  were 
acting  in  hostility  to  the  authorities  and  people  of  Mexico.  The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  position  may  be  accepted  for  the  existing  case  of  England  and 
Venezuela,  but,  as  a  doctrine,  applicable  to  all  cases  that  may  arise,  it 
should  be  rejected. 


Kindred  to  this  error  is  the  error  of  Senator  Lodge,  who  recognizes  the 
act  of  the  British  authorities  at  Corinto  as  an  unobjectionable  proceed¬ 
ing.  In  the  particular  case,  the  seizure  of  the  custom-house  at  Corinto 
may  not  have  been  properly  the  subject  of  adverse  comment  on  our 
part,  but  we  may  assume  the  seizure  of  all  the  custom-houses  of  a 
country,  and  then,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  or  of  increasing  the 
revenues,  the  occupation  might  be  extended  to  the  sources  of  revenue 
and  the  means  of  communication,  and  thus  the  main  features  of  ad¬ 
ministration  might  pass  into  the  control  of  the  invading  party. 


It  is  an  infelicity  of  the  situation  in  which  the  country  has  been 
placed  by  the  President,  that  Great  Britain  is  challenged  by  a  threat 
that  force  will  be  resorted  to  when  a  conclusion  shall  have  been  reached 
by  the  United  States,  if  that  conclusion  should  not  be  accepted  by 
Great  Britain.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  commission  can 
reach  any  trustworthy  conclusion,  and  there  is  but  little  prospect  that 
the  Congress  would  sanction  any  line  upon  the  understanding  or 
declaration  that  the  “  United  States  would  resist,  by  every  means  in  its 
power,  as  a  wilful  aggression  upon  its  rights  and  interests,  the  appro¬ 
priation  by  Great  Britain  of  any  lands  or  the  exercise  of  governmental 
jurisdiction  over  any  territory  which,  after  investigation,  we  had  deter¬ 
mined  of  right  ”  belonged  to  Venezuela. 

Would  it  not  have  been  wise  for  the  President  to  have  instituted  the 
commission,  waited  for  its  report,  and  invited  the  judgment  of  Con¬ 
gress  upon  its  merits,  and  all  in  advance  of  a  hostile  declaration  ? 

V  Any  one  of  several  results  may  happen,  and  the  happening  of  any 
one  of  them  may  place  the  Executive  Department  of  the  Government 
in  an  unenviable  position. 

The  commission  may  find  that  the  claim  of  Great  Britain  is  sustained 
by  the  evidence;  or  it  may  find  that  the  evidence  is  insufficient  to 
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warrant  the  recognition  of  any  line  upon  legal  and  historical  grounds ; 
or  the  commission  may  divide  in  opinion,  in  which  case  the  majority  and 
minority  reports  would  be  alike  valueless  as  the  basis  of  definite  action/*”! 

Either  of  these  results,  however  disagreeable  it  might  be  to'  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch  of  the  Government,  would  be  a  most  fortunate  event 
for  the  country.  No  further  thought  would  be  given  to  the  threat  of 
the  President,  and  the  menace  of  war  would  disappear  as  suddenly  as 
it  came. 

I  return  to  one  aspect  of  this  case  which,  as  far  as  its  history  is 
known  to  me,  is  presented  to  the  country  for  the  first  time  in  Lord 
Salisbury’s  dispatch  of  November  22. 

If,  as  is  alleged,  there  are  considerable  numbers  of  British  subjects, 
who  are  residents  upon  the  territory  in  dispute,  who  speak  the  English 
language,  and  who  are  accustomed  to  English  law,  Venezuela  ought 
not  to  demand  the  transfer  of  that  territory ;  and  the  United  States 
should  not  be  content  with  the  exercise  of  its  good  offices  merely ;  it 
should  exert  its  active  influence  in  aid  of  the  cession  to  England  of  the 
territory  so  occupied,  assuming,  always,  reasonable  compensation  to 
Venezuela,  in  case  a  right  to  compensation  should  be  established. 

Nor  can  Venezuela  afford  to  assume  jurisdiction  of  a  considerable 
body  of  people,  who  cannot  speak  the  language  of  the  country,  and 
who,  for  generations,  may  fail  to  understand  and  accept  its  institu¬ 
tions  and  laws. 

The  fact  seems  to  open  a  way  for  an  adjustment  of  the  controversy 
upon  a  basis  which  recognizes  the  claims  of  those  who  are  most  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  settlement  of  the  question. 

It  is  a  case  in  which  justice  to  men  may  be  set  off  against  claims  of 
jurisdiction,  whether  derived  from  ancient  discoveries,  from  conquest, 
or  from  treaties  signed  under  duress  at  the  end  of  unsuccessful  wars. 


In  dealing  with  the  Monroe  doctrine  attention  must  be  directed  to 
several  points.  Its  meaning,  as  the  doctrine  was  understood  by  its 
authors  ;  the  obligations  which  the  doctrine  imposes  upon  the  United 
States ;  the  limitations  that  it  imposes  upon  foreign  states,  if  it  shall 
be  observed  by  them  ;  and,  lastly,  whether  the  original  scope  of  the 
doctrine  should  be  changed  in  presence  of  the  fact  that  our  influence 
in  the  family  of  nations  has  been  increased  immensely  since  1823. 

The  first  announcement  of  the  doctrine  is  reported  by  Mr.  Adams  in 
his  diary  under  date  of  July  17,  1823.  He  recites  a  conversation  that 
he  had  that  day  with  Baron  Tuyl,  the  Russian  minister,  and  he  then 
adds :  “  I  told  him  specially  that  we  should  contest  the  right  of  Russia 
to  any  territorial  establishment  on  this  continent,  and  that  we  should 
assume  distinctly  the  principle  that  the  American  continents  are  no 
longer  subjects  for’  any  new  European  colonial  establishments.” 

This  declaration  is  of  two  parts,  that  which  relates  to  Russia,  and 
that  which  relates  to  the  states  of  Europe.  The  part  relating  to 
Russia  is  of  no  importance  at  this  time. 

In  the  December  following  President  Monroe  announced  the  doc¬ 
trine  to  Congress,  to  the  country,  and  to  the  woild.  After  reciting 
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the  facts  of  negotiations  with  Kussia  and  England,  he  says :  “  In  the 
discussions  to  wdiich  this  interest  has  given  rise,  and  in  the  arrange¬ 
ments  by  which  they  may  terminate,  the  occasion  has  been  judged 
proper  for  asserting  as  a  principle,  in  which  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  United  States  are  involved,  that  the  American  continents,  by  the 
free  and  independent  condition  which  they  have  assumed  and  maintain, 
are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  future  colonization 
by  any  European  power.” 

If  we  accept  the  natural  and  common  meaning  of  the  words  used  by 
Mr.  Adams  and  by  President  Monroe,  our  conclusions  must  be  these, 
viz.:  That  the  then  existing  colonies  and  territories  of  European  na¬ 
tions  were  recognized  as  valid,  and  to  be  respected  by  us  ;  and,  second, 
that  any  future  colonization  would  not  be  recognized  by  us. 

The  message  does  not  contain  any  threats,  nor  even  a  statement  of 
our  purposes  in  case  the  declaration  of  President  Monroe  should  not 
be  observed  by  the  states  of  Europe.  With  a  single  exception — the 
advent  of  Maximilian  into  Mexico — the  declaration  has  been  observed 
through  a  period  of  nearly  three-fourths  of  a  century. 

We  know  what  colonization  is.  There  is  no  ambiguity  in  the  word. 
It  is  the  establishment  of  a  government  where  none  before  existed,  or 
it  is  the  substitution  of  a  new  government  for  a  government  previously 
existing,  and  coincident  with  a  transfer  of  jurisdiction.  It  is  only  ar¬ 
gumentatively,  or,  rather,  by  assertion  which  does  not  rise  to  the 
dignity  of  argument,  that  the  phrase  u  future  colonization,”  or  the 
phrase  “  new  European  colonial  establishment,”  can  be  construed  to 
include,  or  to  have  reference  to,  the  adjustment  of  the  boundaries  of 
existing  states,  even  if,  by  such  adjustment,  there  should  be  an  in¬ 
crease  of  the  territory  of  a  European  colony  or  province.  The  state¬ 
ment,  in  its  value,  is  kindred  to  the  statement  so  often  made  that  the 
power  to  levy  taxes  involves  the  power  to  confiscate  estates  through 
tU&  process  of  taxation. 

|  There  is  no  suggestion  in  any  phrase  that  has  been  sent  forth  by  the 
British  authorities,  nor  can  any  inference  be  drawn  from  anything  that 
has  been  done  in  South  America,  or  on  the  coast  of  South  America, 
that  can  lead  an  impartial  mind  to  the  conclusion  that  Great  Britain 
intends  to  subvert  the  Government  of  Venezuela.  Nor  can  it  yet  be 
assumed  that  she  seeks  to  acquire  territory  to  which  she  has  no  just 
claim.  Else  why  the  Commission? 

Nor  ought  the  country  to  accept  the  interpretation  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine  as  it  was  rendered  by  Senator  Lodge  in  the  Senate.  “  The 
Monroe  doctrine,”  says  Senator  Lodge,  “  is  very  simple.  It  is  merely 
the  declaration  that  no  foreign  power  must  establish  a  new  govern¬ 
ment,  acquire  new  territory  by  any  method  whatever,  or  seek  to  con¬ 
trol  existing  governments  in  the  Americas.” 

If  all  this  were  true,  the  controversy  between  Venezuela  and  Great 
Britain  would  not  be  touched  by  the  application  of  the  Monroe  doc¬ 
trine  as  it  is  thus  laid  dowrn  by  Senator  Lodge.  Great  Britain  does 
not  aim  at  the  establishment  of  a  new  government ;  there  is  not  a 
tittle  of  testimony  which  tends  to  show  that  she  is  seeking  to  control 
the  existing  government  of  Venezuela,  nor  does  she  make  claim  to  new 
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territory.  On  the  contrary,  she  asserts  a  treaty  title  to  the  territory 
in  dispute  which  dates  from  the  year  1814,  when  the  republic  of  Vene¬ 
zuela  did  not  exist. 

An  assertion  that  Great  Britain  is  seeking  to  acquire  new  territory 
cannot  be  made  in  justice  until  her  claim  of  title  under  the  Danish 
treaty  is  shown  to  be  invalid.  Hence  the  effort  to  ascertain  through  a 
commission  the  relative  rights  of  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela.  Until 
that  question  is  settled  there  can  be  no  ground  for  the  allegation  that 
Great  Britain  is  seeking  to  acquire  territory  to  which  she  has  not  titleT/ 

The  interpretation  which  I  have  given  to  the  Monroe  doctrine  finds 
some  support  in  the  circumstances  in  which  the  doctrine  had  its  origin. 

After  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  the  Holy  Alliance  was  formed  for 
the  security  of  the  doctrine  of  absolutism  in  governments  ;  and  of 
necessity  the  alliance  aimed  at  the  suppression  of  liberal  ideas  and 
theories  and  the  overthrow  of  liberal  institutions. 

The  governments  most  interested  in  the  doctrine  of  absolutism  were 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  The  purposes  of  the  alliance  were  set 
forth  in  a  circular  called  the  Laybach  circular,  from  the  name  of  the 
place  at  which  the  congress  was  held,  in  the  year  1820.  That  circular 
was  generally  known  in  the  United  States,  where  it  produced  a  deep 
impression,  and  within  my  own  time  it  was  referred  to  occasionally  as 
evidence  of  the  hostility  of  Europe  to  the  republican  ideas  and  insti¬ 
tutions  of  America. 

By  the  census  of  1820  the  population  of  the  United  States  was  less 
than  9,700,000  souls.  Of  the  states  that  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of 
Spain,  not  any  one  of  them,  nor  all  of  them,  could  have  made  a  suc¬ 
cessful  resistance  to  the  combined  assault  of  the  nations  composing 
the  Holy  Alliance. 

From  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  to  the  advent  of  Louis  Philippe  to 
the  throne  of  France,  the  continent  of  Europe  was  dominated  by  the 
doctrines  of  absolutism  in  governments. 

It  was  the  necessity  of  the  situation  that  the  United  States  should 
protest  against  any  attempt  by  European  states  to  subvert  the  re¬ 
publican  governments  that  had  been  recently  set  up  on  this  continent. 
The  subjugation  of  those  states  would  have  created  apprehension  as 
to  the  fate  of  the  United  States. 

The  Monroe  doctrine  was  born  of  an  apprehension — the  apprehen¬ 
sion  that  the  states  of  this  continent  might  be  restored  to  Spain  through 
the  intervention  and  aid  of  the  Holly  Alliance.  The  Monroe  doctrine, 
in  its  announcement,  was  directed  against  that  specific  danger,  and, 
except  for  that  danger,  it  would  not  have  been  announced. 

Is  it  within  the  limits  of  reason  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Adams,  when 
he  served  notice  on  the  Russian  minister,  had  any  thought  that  the 
United  States,  by  virtue  of  that  notice,  had  acquired  the  authority  to 
supervise,  or  had  accepted  the  duty  of  supervising,  questions  of 
boundary  between  existing  states,  whether  sovereignty  in  those  states 
was  in  Europe  or  America?  Or  that  President  Monroe,  when  he 
announced  the  same  doctrine  to  Congress  and  to  the  world,  intended 
to  assume  for  the  United  States  the  responsibility  of  supervising  the 
adjustment  of  questions  of  boundary,  even  though  the  parties  might 
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be  an  American  republican  state  on  one  side  and  the  colony  of  a  Eu¬ 
ropean  government  on  the  other? 


With  stronger  reason,  it  may  be  said  that  neither  Mr.  Adams  nor 
President  Monroe  intended  to  assume  jurisdiction  over  questions 
that  might  arise  in  the  enforcement  of  claims  by  European  govern¬ 
ments  in  behalf  of  their  subjects  or  citizens,  or  of  questions  that  might 
arise  touching  the  rights  and  privileges  of  ministers  and  diplomatic 
agents. 

Under  the  Monroe  doctrine,  properly  interpreted,  we  stand  aloof, 
free,  entirely  free  from  the  contentions  that  from  time  to  time  may 
arise  between  the  republican  states  of  America  and  the  dynastic 
states  of  Europe ;  but  when  in  the  course  of  events  it  shall  appear, 
from  evidence  then  existing,  thatAt  is  the  purpose  of  a  European  state 
to  overthrow  the  government  and  subvert  the  institutions  of  a  repub¬ 
lican  American  state,  the  United  States  can  then,  as  to  that  case,  and 
upon  the  facts  then  known,  decide  what  ought  to  be  done.  There¬ 
fore,  I  esteem  it  good  fortune,  if  it  is  not  the  result  of  a  wise  policy, 
that  in  these  seventy-five  years  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  abstained  from  any  interpretation  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  more 
definite  than  President  Monroe’s  statement,  as  set  forth  in  his  mes¬ 
sage  of  1823.  For  the  same  reason,  I  look  with  apprehension  upon 
each  and  every  project  for  an  official  definition  of  the  Monroe  doctrine. 
Any  definition  must  contain  limitations  to  the  exercise  of  power  on 
our  part.  Nations  will  proceed  at  once  to  consider  what  they  may  do 
and  what  they  may  not  do.  In  the  changing  events  of  national  life  no 
one  can  foresee  the  circumstances  which  may  justify  the  active  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  United  States.  _ 

Upon  the  Monroe  doctrine,  as  laid  down  by  President  Monroe,  we 
may  intervene  in  any  case,  whatever  its  nature  or  its  origin,  in  which 
“  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States  are  involved.”  That 
declaration  puts  every  nation  upon  the  inquiry,  whenever  a  movement 
concerning  an  American  state  is  contemplated,  whether,  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  plan,  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States  will  be 
affected. 

If,  however,  we  indulge  ourselves  in  an  official  enumeration  of  acts 
that  may  not  be  done,  we  thereby  consent  to  the  doing  of  any  act  not 
enumerated;  and,  further,  we  pledge  the  Government  to  the  task  of 
resistance  whenever  any  other  government  shall  do  an  act  which  we 
have  forbidden.  ^Can  there  be  any  wisdon  in  thus  binding  bur  own 
hands,  which  now  are  free  ft 


The  President,  in  his  message  of  the  17th  of  December,  gave  voice 
to  the  thought  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  deserves  a  place  in  the  law 
of  nations.  “If,”  says  the  President,  “the  enforcement  of  the  Mon¬ 
roe  doctrine  is  something  we  may  justly  claim,  it  has  its  place  in  the 
code  of  international  law  as  certainly  and  as  securely  as  if  it  were  spe¬ 
cifically  mentioned.” 

Fortunately,  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  not  an  article  in  the  code  of 
international  law.  It  can  be  there  only  by  the  recognition  of  states, 
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few  or  many,  and  if  there  by  the  recognition  of  states,  the  states  recog¬ 
nizing  it  will  interpret  it,  and  of  those  states  the  United  States  would 
be  but  one.  This,  again,  would  work  a  limitation  of  our  power. 

By  others  it  is  asserted  that  Mr.  Canning  advised  the  Monroe  doc¬ 
trine,  and  therefore  it  is  claimed,  argumentatively,  that  England  ought 
to  recognize  it.  We  ought  not  to  ask,  nor  ought  we  to  accept,  its 
recognition  by  any  nation.  If  recognized,  it  must  be  recognized  upon 
some  understanding  of  what  it  means.  The  Monroe  doctrine  is  not  a 
law  for  anybody.  It  is  a  declaration  of  a  public  policy  by  and  for  the 
United  States.  We  should  not  ask  other  nations  to  indorse  it ;  we 
should  not  allow  other  nations  to  interpret  it. 


The  President’s  message  and  the  action  of  Congress  have  led  states 
of  the  south,  even  in  the  few  weeks  that  have  transpired  since  the  17th 
of  December,  to  look  to  the  United  States  for  protection  against  the 
enforcement  of  claims  that  are  unjust,  as  is  alleged.  These  expectations 
are  the  first  fruits  of  an  erroneous  policy — a  policy  which  will  be  bur¬ 
densome  to  us  and  injurious  to  the  states  that  shall  rely  upon  us  for 
protection. 

The  Monroe  doctrine  is  for  us,  and  not  for  them.  If  any  good  to 
other  states  shall  result,  that  good  will  be  an  incident  of  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  a  policy,  but  always  when  enforced,  enforced  for  our  own 
benefit,  primarily. 

We  cannot  afford  to  assume  the  office  of  protector  of  the  states  on 
this  continent.  The  states  on  this  continent  cannot  afford  to  accept 
the  guardianship  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  affection  among  states.  Their  relations  are  dictated  by 
self-interest,  and  the  Monroe  doctrine,  as  announced,  was  made  to  rest 
on  “  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States.”  The  states  of  this 
continent  should  manage  their  own  controversies,  settle  their  own  dis¬ 
putes,  and  thus  make  their  independence  something  more  than  a  name. 
The  weaker  states  of  this  continent  should  not  be  misled  by  the  idea 
that  the  United  States  will  engage  in  sympathetic  wars  on  their  behalf. 
The  states  of  this  continent  should  not  be  misled  by  the  idea  that  the 
policy  announced  in  the  President’s  message  has  been  indorsed  by  the 
country,  or  that  it  will  be  indorsed  by  the  country^ 

Nor  should  they  be  misled  by  the  hope  that  that  policy,  if  even  now 
it  is  acceptable,  will  continue  to  be  the  policy  of  this  country  for  a 
century,  or  even  for  a  decade.  We  are  interested  in  the  prosperity  of 
every  state  on  this  continent,  and,  that  they  may  be  prosperous,  they 
must  be  self-reliant. 

The  patronage  of  states  is  dangerous  to  the  states  patronized.  For 
favors  and  protection  rendered  by  the  strong  to  the  weak,  concessions 
will  be  demanded  and  exacted.  Through  favors  granted  and  protec¬ 
tion  promised,  Russia  is  gaining  a  foothold  in  China  and  Turkey.  By 
a  like  policy  the  sovereignty  of  Egj^pt  is  passing  to  England.  For  the 
friendship  and  aid  of  France  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  we  made  the 
treaty  of  alliance  of  1778,  which  bound  us  to  the  war  train  of  our  ally. 
We  freed  ourselves  from  a  condition  of  vassalage  by  the  abrogation  of 
the  treaty  and  an  open  disregard  of  the  obligations  we  had  assumed. 
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These  events  are  teachers  whose  lessons  should  be  heeded  by  the  weaker 
republican  states  of  this  continent. 


In  returning  to  the  important  aspect  of  the  case,  can  any  one  point 
to  any  fact  or  feature  of  the  controversy  between  Venezuela  and  Great 
Britain  that  invades  any  right  of  the  United  States,  or  affects  injuri¬ 
ously  any  interest  that  is  at  once  appreciable  and  valuable  ? 

The  apprehension  that  something  more  unjust  may  yet  be  done  is 
not  an  adequate  reason  for  declaring  that  what  has  been  done  is  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  our  rights  and  interests.  The  country  will  be  competent  to 
take  notice  of  and  to  dispose  of  the  case  in  its  new  aspect  whenever  it 
is  presented. 

England  has  fixed  its  limits  on  the  Schomburgk  line.  Assume  that 
England  shall  maintain  that  line  by  force,  will  any  one  then  be  able 
to  say  that  any  right  of  the  United  States  has  been  invaded,  or  that 
any  interest  that  is  at  once  appreciable  and  valuable  has  been  affected 
injuriously  f  And,  if  not,  is  it  not  then  clear  that  the  case  of  Vene¬ 
zuela  and  Great  Britain  is  outside  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  as  that 
doctrine  was  announced  by  Mr.  Adams  and  President  Monroe  ? 


Nor  is  it  pertinent  to  the  inquiry  that  we  should  marshal  the  doings 
of  England,  by  which  she  has  established  colonies  on  every  continent, 
and  acquired  possession,  and  exercised  jurisdiction,  over  islands  in 
every  sea.  Nor  does  argument  upon  this  basis  become  valid  through 
the  suggestion,  or  the  assertion  even,  that  in  all  the  controversies  and 
contests  incident  to  these  acquisitions  England  has  been  in  the  wrong 
and  the  suffering  party  in  the  right.  \  The  question  still  remains:  Has 
England,  by  these  acquisitions,  invaded  any  right  of  the  United  States 
which  can  be  set  forth  specifically,  or  done  any  act  which  has  affected 
appreciably  and  injuriously  the  interests  of  the  United  States'? 

If  to  this  question  an  affirmative  answer  shall  be  tendered,  another 
inquiry  must  follow  :  Why  has  not  the  United  States  sought  redress 
directly  ? 


I  have  suggested  three  ways  of  escape  from  the  position  in  which 
the  country  has  been  placed  by  the  President’s  message : 

1.  That  the  commission  shall  find  that  England’s  claim  is  justified 
and  sustained  by  the  evidence. 

2.  That  the  evidence  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  commission  cannot 
reach  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

3.  That  the  commission  should  divide  in  opinion. 

If,  however,  the  commission  should  designate  a  line  as  the  true  line, 
and  England  should  disregard  that  line,  and  should  continue  to  claim 
and  to  exercise  jurisdiction  as  though  the  commission  had  not  existed, 
what  are  the  alternatives  that  would  then  be  presented  to  the  United 
States  ? 

Those  who  advocate  a  war  policy,  and  at  the  same  time  promise 
peace,  may  say  England  will  accept  the  judgment  of  the  commission. 
That  may  depend  upon  the  scope  of  the  judgment.  If  the  line  shall 
be  so  drawn  as  to  transfer  any  considerable  number  of  English-speak- 
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ing  and  English-born  subjects  to  Venezuela,  the  cherished  tradition  of 
England  must  be  disregarded  if  she  should  recognize  the  line  except 
at  the  end  of  an  unsuccessful  war. 

And  shall  the  United  States  engage  in  a  war  upon  the  question  of 
the  boundary  line  of  Venezuela  and  British  Guiana  through  the  valley 
of  the  river  Essequibo  1 

And  was  there  any  wisdom  in  the  creation  of  a  commission  not 
authorized  by  the  constitution,  a  commission  not  bound  to  the  country 
by  an  oath,  nor  liable  to  impeachment  for  misconduct,  a  commission 
instructed  to  deal  with  a  question  not  within  our  jurisdiction  ?  If  the 
message  of  the  President  embodies  the  opinions  and  forecasts  the 
purpose  of  the  country,  then  to  that  commission  have  been  entrusted 
the  great  issues  of  war  or  peace. 


Is  there  any  interest  in  this  country  that  can  afford  a  war  over  the 
controversy  whether  in  the  tropical  forests  of  South  America  the  line 
between  Venezuela  and  British  Guiana  shall  be  laid  near  to  or  far 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Essequibo  ? 

And  can  any  one  show  the  country  how  its  rights  and  interests  will 
be  secure  if  the  line  shall  be  laid  in  harmony  with  the  claim  of  Vene¬ 
zuela,  or  how  its  rights  will  be  invaded  or  its  interests  imperilled  if  the 
line  should  be  laid  in  conformity  to  the  demand  of  England  ? 

We  can  understand  that  Venezuela  may  gain  or  lose,  but  her  gain 
or  loss  does  not  raise  an  issue  of  war  for  the  United  States. 

If  the  exigency  indicated,  and  which  now  is  a  possibility  only,  should 
become  a  reality,  it  is  probable  that  Congress  would  disregard  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  commission,  or  if  the  line  found  by  the  commission  should 
be  recognized,  it  is  also  probable  that  there  would  be  no  attempt  to 
enforce  its  acceptance  by  England. 

Thus  war  may  be  avoided  by  the  abandonment  of  the  positions 
taken  by  the  President.  To  this  end  the  sentiment  of  the  country 
should  be  directed ;  for  this  end  the  opinion  of  the  country  should  be 
prepared;  and  in  the  meantime  not  one  dollar  of  money  should  be* 
appropriated  or  expended  through  an  apprehension  that  war  with 
England  is  a  probable  or  even  a  possible  event. 


I  dismiss  from  jny  though-ts,  as  far  as  possible,  the  sentimental 
aspect  of  the  case,  arising  from  the  facts  that  we  are  of  the  same  race 
and  that  we  speak  the  same  language.  We  can  accord  nothing  to 
England  that  we  would  not  accord  to  France,  Russia,  or  Germany. 
Nor  should  we  tolerate  injustice  on  the  part  of  England  more  readily 
than  we  should  tolerate  injustice  from  other  states. 

Thus  far  in  the  Venezuelan  controversy  England  has  not  done  us 
any  wrong.  She  has  neither  invaded  nor  put  in  peril  any  right,  nor 
touched  injuriously  any  interest  of  the  United  States. 

For  the  war  spirit  that  has  been  aroused  in  this  country  and  in 
Great  Britain  we  are  responsible,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  suppress  it. 
Appropriations  and  expenditures  now  made  upon  the  belief  or  the  state¬ 
ment  that  war  with  England  is  impending,  or  is  even  possible,  will 
prove  efficient  agencies  for  provoking  war. 
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Let  the  thoughts  of  the  country  be  turned  to  peace;  to  the  repair 
of  the  wasted  places  that  even  yet  remain  as  witnesses  of  the  ravages 
of  war. 

War  is  to  be  accepted  only  as  the  final  act  of  the  nation  when 
rights  are  invaded;  and  not  then  until  all  other  means  of  adjustment 
and  redress  have  failed. 

A  war  on  account  of  the  boundary  line  of  Venezuela  must  be 
characterized  as  a  war  of  sympathy  ;  and  in  such  a  war,  is  the  nation 
prepared  to  add  millions  and  hundreds  of  millions  to  the  public  debt, 
to  send  sorrow  into  thousands  of  happy  homes,  and  to  see  the  pension 
roll  increased  by  an  army  of  new  recruits  ? 

Well  may  the  advocates  of  warlike  armaments  protest  that  there 
will  be  no  war. 

Let  us  first  obey  in  its  fulness  the  injunction  laid  upon  the  country 
by  President  Lincoln  in  his  second  inaugural  address : 

“  Let  us  strive  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the  nation’s 
wounds  ;  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his 
widow  and  his  orphan — to  do  all  which  may  achieve  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations.” 


. 


